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WHAT CONSTITUTES CHRISTIAN AET? 

BT MRS. E. TALE SMITH. 

That is by no means an easy mental process, or one of 
common attainment which enables us promptly and effectu- 
ally to divest one's self of the ideas, imagery, and influence 
which fashion and temporary usage throw around words 
and phrases, but which, at the same time, utterly fail in 
conveying the original or true idea contained within them. 
The brain instinctively responds to what sound has accus- 
tomed U3 to associate with it/ and consequently ascribes 
that meaning to words with which we have been accus- 
tomed to hear them linked, sometimes quite irrespective of 
their true analytical interpretation. It requires not only a 
familiar and critical acquaintance with the language used, 
but also well-disciplined habitudes of thought, to be able to 
turn at once from the common meaning attached to phrases 
(if these are incorrect), and to readjust, immediately and with 
precision, the syntax to the sense; putting the positive and 
permanent idea, in place of that which the fluctuating and 
factitious has usurped. 

Specimens of this inaccurate kind of speech might easily 
be found attaching to almost any popular subject, but none 
will afford us any better illustratiou of the confusion of ideas 
to which this carelessness iu the use of terms often leads, 
than the phrase " Christian Art " — which, though it have 
a sufficiently distinct technical meaning,' and is therefore in 
no danger of being misunderstood by artists, is yet particu- 
larly deficient in conveying to the popular mind what is in 
reality, and aside from the strictly artistic meaning, the 
full breadth and import of the phrase. Hand-books, 
descriptive catalogues, and art-critics, always closely adher- 
ing to the technical rather than the philosophical use of the 
term, have aided in throwing some degree of misconception 
into the ideas now ordinarily attaching to the words. 

To show our meaning more clearly, let us put the simple 
question — What constitutes Christian Art ? Now, does not 
the mind naturally revert to that accumulated mass of archi- 
tecture and iconography which comprises some of the most 
lovely and wouderful creations of European genius, inter- 
mingled with monstrous aud blasphemous representations 
of things divine and human— portraits of the Holy Trinity 
and of canonized scoundrels on the same canvas — of angels, 
demons, saints, and martyrs, beginning with the decorations 
of the early Christian catacombs, and extending far beyond 
the Renaissance ? As we essay to answer the question, we 
naturally think of St. Peter's and of other cathedrals, of 
Milan, Strasbourg, and Cologne, of Notre Dame, Rouen 
and Salisbnry ; we think of the Byzantine madonna, of 
Cimabue, Perugino, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Domeni- 
chino and Murillo, and of those poets, apocryphal biogra- 
phers, and legendists, from whence have been drawn so 



many of the representations which we now call " Christ- 
ian." 

And yet the workers and the work produced through all 
these centuries, and which, taken together, furnish us 
modems with our common idea of Christian art, were sub- 
ject to almost as many changes as were the political condi- 
tions of those states and cities which were beautified by 
them : and therefore, the meaning given at any one time 
to the word " Christian," differs materially from that which 
would have been true at any other time ; it expresses a 
different thing, at different eras ; allied, indeed, by more 
than a name, but neither synonymous in fact or theory. 
Every century has differed from that which preceded it, as 
from that which followed it, in regard to what was Christ- 
ian in ethics and practice, and consequently what was 
Christian in art — for art, if genuine, and not slavishly imi- 
tative, must express the thing it knows and believes in, not 
merely what it has learned from the originality and genius 
of another age. And we find as a matter of history that 
in many parts of Europe, that only was deemed Christian 
in art, which the pattern of the latest theological dictum 
permitted or inculcated. 

So late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, we 
find in Spain such an office existing as that of " Inspector of 
Sacred Pictures to the Inquisition," and a commission, bear- 
ing date March 7 th, 1608, and commencing as follows, was- 
issued to one Pacheco, who was both an artist aud author : 
"In consideration of our regard for the persou of Francisco 
Pacheco, an excellent painter, and brother of Juan Perez. 
Pacheco, familiar of this holy office, and having regard to 
bis wisdom and prudence, we give him commission, and 
charge him henceforward that he take particular care to 
inspect and visit the paintings of sacred subjects, which 
may stand iu shops and public places," etc., and the docu- 
ment goes on to say, that if any are found suspicious in 
their orthodoxy, the commissioner is empowered to seize 
and take the said pictures before " my Lords the Inquisi- . 
tors." Among the particular specifications as to'what is 
hetorodox in practice, is that of - employing living female 
models, and the faithful are warned to make copies rather 
from the female figures to be found in Albert Durer's pic- 
tures 1 It is also authoritatively announced that angels 
must be painted without beards ; that in paintings illustra- 
tive of the life of the Virgin, it is improper (o exhibit 
St. Ann instructing the future mother of Christ to read (we 
suppose the sonnd doctrine was, that all her wisdom and 
learning was celestial or intuitive) ; and above all in impor- 
tance, it was decreed that the uncovered feet of the Virgin 
should never be painted. Pacheco, who afterwards wrote 
on the subject, devoutly says : " Let thanks be given to 
the holy inquisition, which commands that this liberty 
(painting uncovered feet of the Virgin) should be corrected," 
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The fact is, that the orthodox treatment of scriptural 
and other religious subjects has varied mnch more than 
many are aware of. Take, for instance, the artistic treat- 
ment of the person of Christ; and we select this in prefer- 
ence to any other, becanse in some sense, either as oar 
Redeemer, or as a spiritual and moral teacher, he mast ever 
be the central thonght from which all real Christian art radi 
ates — though there have been epochs wheD, places where, 
and artists not a few, who hare substituted other person- 
ages for him, hnman as well as divine, in representations 
and scenes called " sacred." Bat by pursuing his individu- 
ality, we shall be able to see as clearly as if we attempted 
a mach wider range of illustrations, that what was deemed 
the trne Christian expression in one age was repudiated as 
heretical and unchristian in the next, for in nothing have 
artists more differed than in their treatment of that Christ, 
from which the specialty of art we are discussing derives 
its name. 

In the matter of the nimbus which we now usually, see 
distinguishing Christ, this was not painted until the fifth 
century, previons to which time this oriental symbol was 
almost unknown to Christian art. From the sixth century 
to the fourteenth, it was varied in form and density by the 
artists of the Latin church, until in the fifteenth it was re- 
presented solid, as it bad been in Byzantine art long before. 
At the Renaissance, the true or rayed nimbus was revived, 
but at the close of the sixteenth century it again dis- 
appeared from art, only to be restored by the moderns. 
So also in the number of doves which accompany the repre- 
sentations of Christ, when his complete symbolry is intro- 
duced, the choice of six or seven, has, at different eras, 
indicated the artist to be either an orthodox member of the 
paramount church or a schismatic—the doves symbolizing, 
as they do, the " gifts of the Spirit " (about which much 
polemical ink has been shed), their number in a painting 
consequently showed the theological accuracy or heresy of 
the artist. The number of nails to be shown in representa- 
tions of the crucifixion was another long mooted point. 
Pacheco, to whom we have before referred, argues earnestly, 
if not learnedly, in favor of four, bringing forward as con- 
clusive evidence one Don Francisco Kioja, to whom St. 
Bridget- had appeared in a vision, confirming him in this 
opinion. The ■ heresy of. three nails was ascribed to the 
Albigenses. St. Bridget, we may here say, chose at least 
the side of the question which was destined to prevail, as 
may be proved by consulting the heraldic devices of some 
of our English ancestry. In the great Northern Rebellion 
of 1569, Richard Norton, of Nortouconyers, bore into bat- 
tle a banner emblazoned with " a cross and five wounds " 
(the fifth, of coarse, indicating the spear wound of the 
soldier). 

Previous to the publication of the Nicene Creed, God the 
Father was always represented as the Creator of the world, 
and therefore the principal figure in all Old Testament or 
Jewish scenes ; but this, though historically right, was by 
the Nicene doctors made theologically wrong, and thence- 



forward Christ is to be found, in art occupying all those 
positions, which in scenes dating prior to the Nativity, had 
been previously given to the first person in the Trinity — a 
prerogative which was not unfrequently transferred to the 
Virgin Mary by some of the Greek artists, by whom she is 
made to figure as present in scenes which transpired hun- 
dreds of years before her birth. Raphael was the first to 
restore God the Father to his proper place in art. Be- 
tween the Greek and Latin artists, there has always 
existed a distinction as to the place of precedence between 
Mary and Christ. In the former, the mother takes the 
place of honor, in the latter the reverse position is usually 
given when they appear together. 

The Christ we now see most frequently painted, is that 
based upon the description which Publius Lentalus (pro- 
consul of Judea) sent to the Roman senate, and this was 
also the prevalent type in the eighth century. But before 
this, Christ Was painted much more youthful in appearance; 
up to the eleventh centary, he was generally painted beard- 
less. In some of the early catacombs, he is represented as 
a youth of not more than fifteen years of age, but from the 
twelfth century all the specimens that we know of are 
bearded ; while it has been no unfrequent distinction, at 
different times and places, to paint him bearded in earthly 
scenes, and beardless in heavenly ones. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, Christ is usually painted as of a severe 
aspect — as the Judge of the world, rather than as its 
Saviour. This harsh character is common in the Byzantine 
frescoes. At Mount Athos, a picture of the sixteenth cen- 
tury makes Christ appear more like our idea of the warrior 
prophet Mahomet than Jesus, he being drawn with a book 
and sword in his hand, more ready to compel belief than to 
weep over sinners, like the pitying and beneficent Christ 
of the modern church. Even Michael Angelo was infected 
with this heresy; in the Sistine Chapel he has shown us the 
Saviour of men, with the inexorable countenance of a Ju- 
piter Tonans, employed, too, in personally punishing the 
human race. In the Bryan Gallery (in this city) there is 
a specimen of the painter Memmi, or, as he is sometimes 
called, Martini, which represents Christ as Judge of the 
world, with a terrible expression of countenance. This 
painting dates towards the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

Some of the early fathers of the Asian and African 
churches taught that the person of Christ was deformed, 
and his countenance repulsive and ugly; (" He hath no form 
nor. comeliness, and when we shall see him there is no beauty 
that we should desire him." Is. liii. 4), and art fell into 
this snare also in the south and east, while the western 
church and her artists assumed his beauty, and usually 
painted him attractive in form and feature. 

Nor were these changes altogether without reason, or 
adopted from the chance whim or taste of leading artists. 
For every important change there was a solid theological 
dogm'a ready ; as every heresy also has left its story traced 
in the art of the period. Nor in making up our estimate 
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of past art claiming to be called " Christian," should we 
forget that ecclesiastical canons, apocryphal writings, and 
the " Legenda Aura," have furnished far more designs for 
church decorations and religious paintings generally, than 
has the New Testament or any other authentic record of 
the Christian faith. Hence, only to those who value the 
former above the latter, is mediaeval art preeminently 
Christian. And when we know that in most parts of 
southern Europe, a necessity was laid upon artists to con- 
form in their works to the minutiae of theological dogmas, 
and that they were directly encouraged to this by ecclesi- 
astical and other "patrons of art," in preference to that 
noble work, the infusion of Christian sentiment and feeling; 
when we know that the majority were far more industrious 
in the portrayal of quaint symbols and figurative mysteries; 
were more emulous of conventional accuracy in the group- 
ing of divinities, angels, saints, martyrs, and that peculiar 
spiritual aristocracy, the celibates — and of arraying them in 
their accredited costumes, and surrounding them with the 
insignia which the traditions of the church approved, while 
the principles and precepts of its founder were too often 
overlooked or quite neglected, we hesitate to give in our 
adhesion to the generally accepted idea, that the sum total 
of these products is in very truth — " Christian Art." 

Should the cognate question — what constitutes Christ- 
ianity ? — be put, it may aid some of the doubting to a solu- 
tion ; for would we all, with one accord, reply " that prac- 
tical Christianity was an unquestioning compliance with an 
ecclesiastical ritual and discipline, a semi-idolatrous venera- 
tion for the mother of Christ, faith in the talismanic power 
of saintly relics, and in the saving virtue of celibacy, a 
blind acceptance of apocryphal writings, unauthenticated 
traditions and fabulous legends V yet if we admit that to 
be trnly Christian Art, which is technically so called, then 
must we hold that an affirmative response to the above 
query would correctly indicate the prominent traits of 
Christianity itself ; for during the whole period in which 
the most celebrated "Christian" architecture was pro- 
duced, and in which religious paintings reached their high- 
est executive perfection, these and other degrading super- 
stitions claimed to be the very bone and marrow of 
Christianity. Do we need proof of this more easy of 
access than the libraries and galleries of Europe, we have 
it at hand in that instructive collection of paintings made 
by Mr. Bryan, of this city. What prevails there as speci- 

, mens of " Christian Art " but repetitions of " Madonnas," 
" Adorations," " Holy Families," " Reposes," " Crucifix- 
ions," " Pietas," " Resurrections," "Ascensions," "Mar- 
tyrdoms," and "Apotheosis V — too many, like the triptique 
of Matsys, inspiring no other emotion than that of a pitiful 
horror at the physical suffering portrayed, and compara- 
tively few which are calculated to affect the beholder with 

. any vitalized or elevated feeling, capable of assimilation 
with, or which can in any way be adopted into, the life of 
the nineteenth century. And thus, though these and such 
as these have constituted Christian Art in past ages, and are 




therefore of great historical interest, it could in no true 
sense be deemed a perpetuation of Christian Art to repro- 
duce this class of subjects at the present time, since the key- 
note is lost by which they were once made to chord with 
that peculiar phase of Christianity in which they originated, 

Every age has its own special ideas to express, through 
the arts, as well as in written tomes, and the Christianity 
which this century understands and lives, if it lives at all, 
bears bnt little resemblance, beyond its mere nomenclature, 
to that which has bequeathed us these legacies of Art, and 
which truly represented its accepted meaning to ' their 
authors. But for us of the Present, we might as well 
adopt that exposition of Christianity which was given .in 
the " Mysteries" of monkish eras, or as snng in the Christ- 
mas carols of succeeding centuries, as to take that for a 
delineation which the pictorial art of these same epochs 
represented on panel or on canvas. 

Plainly, then, dead " Christian Art " is one thing, and 
living " Christian Art" is quite another. And dissenting, 
as we do in toto, from the Ruskinian dogma that " no pic- ' 
ture ever made any man better," we believe it of the highest 
practical importance to the people at large, that artists de- 
cide for themselves, not what Christian Art has been, but 
what it is, and is to be, that when treating subjects sus- 
ceptible of a moral impress, they may use their art for the 
highest purpose to which even genins can devote itself— 
the elevation of humanity through the. presentation of 
pure and noble thoughts, as well as beauty of arrangement 
and skillful execution — for these will prove no less opera- 
tive, when addressed to the eye through marble or on can- 
vas, than when reaching the understanding and affection 
through the tones of the orator or the pen of the poet 

Nor is there either reason or piety in limiting Chris- 
tian Art to such narrow bounds as conventional usage 
has assigned to it — such as the external incidents, real or 
fabulous, in the lives of Christ and the Tirgin, and their 
less illustrious attendants and their successors, with all 
that imaginative saintly lore which has accumulated under 
the patronage of the church for successive ages. They 
have had their uses, and in times past might properly have 
claimed to be the interpreters of Christian faith and feeling; 
but they can do so no more. And the practical question 
for artists is, whether in this specialty of art they shall 
represent a past or a present phase ? whether they shall 
continue to reproduce what moved and inspired human 
hearts hnndreds of years ago — but which now excites no 
emotion save admiration, so far, as in execution, they 
excel their predecessors — gratifying antiquarians and eru- 
dite ^sonographic critics, bnt making no impression on the 
heart of any; or whether, by an original and living work, 
they shall inspire and stimulate their contemporaries and 
the Present Age, as the " old masters" in their own time, 
did theirs? And this true living Christian Art, what is it 
but the infusion of a pure Christan sentiment into works 
which admit of the expression of a moral feeling, whether, 
the subject be technically secular or sacred ; if it only in- 
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spires the beholder, Dot only with admiration, bnt with 
lore for whatever is good in humanity, and with reverence 
for all that is higher and holier than self. 

On this principle we should adjudge such pictures as 
Mi Mais' " Huguenot," to be as truly a work of Christian Art 
as Holman Hunt's famous " sacred" picture — the " Light 
of the World ;" for while the latter only shows throngh 
mystic symbolry (which it would take one deeply learned in 
theological niceties rightly to interpret) the Great Exemplar 
of Truth shut out from the heart of man, the former most 
beautifully shows the practical influence of living truthful- 
ness, in that trnly Christian heroism which refuses to pur- 
chase security by deception, even when tempted by the 
strongest of all earthly passions — human love. If, there- 
fore, the production of a Christian influence is properly a 
consideration in Christian Art, then may any composition be 
thus ranked which puis into a concrete, intelligible, and attrac- 
tive form the DISTINCTIVE MORALITY and CHARACTERISTIC 

_ sentiments of Christianity, as well as those which por- 
tray theological technicalities, or exhibit passages in the 
lives of historically sacred persons. 

Bnt all which is good or noble is not necessarily Christian 
(though Christianity includes all nobleness and goodness). 
Men have been just and generons, humane and heroic, 
pitiful and magnanimous, who never heard of Him of 
Nazareth ; therefore the distinction becomes nicer, and 
the discrimination less easy, as we attempt to draw the 
line between that which is strictly Christian Art, and that 
which is simply healthful in its influence, but which neither 
expresses nor symbolizes anything which belongs distinc- 
tively to the Christian system; and to express iu some form 
the characteristic features and virtues of Christianity mast 
of course be the pervading principle of Christian Art. 
And this, though a definite boundary, is one sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace a large class of subjects, which 
would, under the common interpretation of the term, be 
excluded from its sacred sphere. To show more fully our 
meaning, we may instance two pictures which were a 
year ago before the New York public — Leighton's " Re- 
conciliation of the Montagues and Capulets " and Weh- 
nert's " First Ragged School ;" both of these we should 
class under the head of living Christian Art, since both 
embody, distinctive features of the Christian religion, namely, 
forgiveness of injnries and self-sacrifice for the benefit of 
others. In other words, we would iu art place the present, 
practical vital thought of religion above the historical, the 
theoretical, or the past. But to do this the artist must 
himself feel what he would wish to be the expression of his 
work. Without this inward inspiration how can he inspire 
others 7 and he who devotes himself as an artist to the 
specialty of Christian Art, shonld deem his calling as holy 
as is that of those who preach, through the press or the 
pulpit. And though we should choose to deviate from the 
precise means recommended by the old Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Arundel), we cannot but admire the spirit with 
which he looks upon the work of the Christian artist, in 



which he recognizes a deep religious obligation to do nothing 
heedlessly or frivolously; he says, " When that an ymage 
maker shall kerve, cast in moulde, or peynte ony ymnges, 
he shall go to a preiste and shrive hym as clene as yf he 
sholddye; and take pen annce, and make somecerteyn vow, 
of fastyng or of praiyug, or of pilgrimage-doing, praiyng 
the prieste specially to praye for hym that he may have 
grace to make a faire and devonte ymage." 

But in this country unprofessional dabblers in architec- 
ture and ignorant " patrons" of painting and the decorative 
arts, often run into far greater absurdities than a mole-like 
imitation of the ancients; rushing to the other extreme, of 
rejecting what is in itself beautiful and appropriate, because 
it is not of to-day; even substituting the ludicrous or un- 
meaning for the suitable, lest they should be thought copy- 
ists or superstitious. This kind of feeling comes out most 
strikingly iu architecture and decorative art, which is a 
partial imitation (without being acknowledged such) of 
European models, and the original designers of which know 
nothing of these small sectarian prejudices, which in this 
country are so frequently allowed to interfere in church 
architecture, and could in no wise anticipate those bar- 
barous curtailments and alterations to which their plans 
would be subjected. Much would they marvel sometimes 
if they could. An instance of this kind may be seen in a 
beautifully designed Gothic church of (imitation) brown 
stone, in Fifth street, Williamsburgh. There are two grace- 
fully tapering spires, and between them, over the principal 
entrance, is an alcove, within which stands — an empty 
pedestal ! In the original design for this buildiDg this 
pedestal no doubt contained a cross, or the statue of some 
saint; but the iconoclastic feelings of the building-com- 
mittee probably could not be brought to acquiesce in either 
of these, and so the whole architectural effect of the -facade 
is marred and rendered ludicrous by the imitation of part 
of a good model, while that which would have given com- 
pleteness and unity to the whole, is sacrificed to that timid 
spirit of denominational subjection which forbids one sect to 
use, what is in itself appropriate and beautiful, because it 
may have been misapplied or perverted by some other. 

Differing from this, but in equally bad taste, is the choice 
displayed in the decorations of the pulpit of the South 
Ninth street church in the same city. The platform and 
reading-desk (by courtesy called a pulpit), are unambitious 
in form, and like the entire structure, appear rather to have 
been erected for the sole purpose of accommodation and 
use, than with any reference to beauty. Bnt in the little 
ornament which exists a most execrable taste prevails. 
The carving on the altar, or whatever that nondescript 
structure may be which disfigures the interior at its northern 
extremity, instead of being wrought into forms in some 
slight degree suggestive of uses to which the building is 
consecrated, serves only to remind one of the virgin hun- 
tress, and the accompanying myths of Grecian demi-gods — 
a quartette of pagan caryatides support the Bible, mocking 
the preacher and his themes with the inevitable suggestion, 
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" Great is Diana of the Ephesians," and showing on the 
part of the builder or building-committee either an utter 
want of appreciation of the uses of ornament or a pitiful 
poverty of invention in him who could design such sup- 
porters for the altar of a Christian church. 

Truly it is time to ask, " what constitutes Christian Art?" 
when such annoying evidences of its misapprehension meet 
us at every turn, and more especially when we see such 
blunders as the above looked upon every day by hundreds 
of people, without exciting a word of comment or surprise 
— without its being even suspected that there is" anything 
in them capable of emendation, much less that they are 
most grossly servile in spirit, misplaced in their uses, and 
much more illustrative of native ignorance than of " Christ- 
ian Art." 



SKOW. 
Light, and still, and soft, 

Flake after flake comes down, 
Dimming the air aloft, 

Flecking the oak -boles brown ; 
Light as the fall .of years 

On a head grown white in peace ; 
Light as the breath of the angel Death 

When he whispereth of release. 

White, and calm, and cold, 

Under a sunset sky 
Glowing with red, aerial gold, 

The unstained snow-drifts lie. 
Calm as the pulseless dead 

In the grave-niche, cold and white, 
With a kindling glow on each marble brow — 

A glory of love and light. 

Pure, and soft, and still, 

Drifting down to the sea, 
Melt the snows of the pearl-white hill 

Into sunshine, silently. 
Blue are the depths above, 

Deep is the blue below, 
White from the bay glides a sail away — 

And a soul passed, white as snow. 

Loot Laecom. 

The greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking or mis- 
placing of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men have 
entered with a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes 
npon a natural curiosity, and inquisitive appetite; sometimes 
to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation, and sometimes to enable them to 
victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times for lucre and 
profession, and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their 
gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men: as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and variable 
mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect ; or a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or com- 
manding ground, for strife and contention ; or a shop, for profit 
or sale ; and not a rich store-house, for the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of man's estate. — Lord Bacon. 




SAPPHO, THE GREEK POETESS. 

Though woman has, in modern times, been the subject of 
much serious and learned discussion, though she has been 
as much overrated by some as she has been underrated by 
others ; though the young, enthusiastic, and erotic have 
saluted her as more than angel, and the old, prosaic, aud 
heartless have degraded her to the condition of an animal, 
yet no secure step has been taken to give her a more satis- 
factory position in family and social life. She is yet the 
creature of accident, of varying circumstances, and con- 
stantly oscillating between a thing of use and abuse, 
between the wild idealities of the unbridled imagination 
and the sober realities- of the well-balanced mind. As a 
creature of affluence, she has but little moral anchorage, is 
but the plaything of fashion, folly, and idleness, and is sel- 
dom engaged in elevating her own position, or in making 
that of man more desirable. As a creature of poverty, she 
is immersed in toil, dirt, and rags, and often becomes the 
victim of passions which efface her sex, and render her not 
only loathesome, but the vilest thing upon earth. These .ex- 
tremes mark the history of woman in every generation, and 
exhibit as little reliance in man, when he worships her as 
the gilded toy of fashion and wealth, as when he despises 
her as the victim of indigence and degradation. 

As we regard man and woman as complementary of each 
other, and in no way as independent factors, all discussions 
as to the superiority of the one to the other are vicious and 
misplaced, and can issue in nothing but confusion. As dis- 
tinct individualities they have no meaning — so far as fami- 
lies and social life is concerned — and very little even as 
elements of psychological study. The struggle of individu- 
alities for independent rights and liberties disturb the har- 
mony of family and social life, and is often fraught with 
political and civil discords. If every right is held by a cor- 
responding duty, and if both are only susceptible of rational 
explanation relatively, it is folly to separate, in our studies, 
the correlatives which all society and civilization involve. 
Right and duty are moral terms, imply moral relationship, 
and have nothing to do with physical relationship. Sophis- 
tical barbarism may deprive the brute creation of their 
rights, but never of the duties which humanity owes them, 
and when these duties are discharged by the latter, the 
former has all the rights to which it is entitled. The mo- 
ment two -individuals are wrought conjugally into family 
life, a host of complex relationships springs up, having 
moral rights and duties of a very serious nature, but in no 
way connected with the physical ties which they materially 
import. The confusion of physical with moral notions, on 
the" part of parents and children, with regard to their re- 
ciprocal relationships, has often poisoned their finest feel- 
ings, and led to the most unreasonable superstitions, has 
darkened their judgments, misdirected their duties, and led 
to grave acts of injustice. Whenever we shall have an en- 
lightened recognition of our moral duties, our family and 
social relationships are destined to undergo great and im- 
portant changes, are destined to become more just, more 



